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What very Young Lawyer Should Know 


‘*Let me urge with very great earnestness that the possession 
of even a considerable quantity of information about rules of 
law does not show that a man is fit to be a lawyer. * * * An exam- 
ination which is so framed as to require the student to repeat, 
parrot like, information he has acquired, sticks. in the bark. The 
substance is beneath. Such an examination fails to get at the 
important question: Can the candidate use his knowledge in the 
analysis and settlement of a problem? That question is the most 
important thing for us to find out, because it is the real criterion 
of fitness to practice law. * * * ‘The law is a practical science, 
having to do with the affairs of life,’ said a Massachusetts judge 
in a well known case. The test of one’s fitness to engage in the 
practice of law, then, would seem to be whether the candidate is 
‘apable of understanding a legal problem and using his knowledge 
of legal rules to work out a reasonably satisfactory answer.”’ 


From the address of Deam Herbert F. Goodrich, of the Law School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, before The National Conference of Bar Examiners, September 16, 1931. 


Dean Goodrich’s interesting and able address is reprinted in 
full in the February. American Bar Association Journal. 
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An Examination of Examinations 


BY AJURY OF LAWYERS 
Edited by Will Shafroth 


‘Judge not that ye be not judged”’ is one biblical precept 
which does not apply to bar examiners. It is their function to 
judge, and the fact that as a class they are doing so without fear 
or favoritism is shown by the figures of those who failed to pass 
the bar examinations last year, representing slightly more than 
a majority of the candidates. Conversely, then, the examiners 
cannot logically object to being judged. In actual fact, they are 
. Judged after each examination, not only by the candidates but by 
the bar. If some of the brightest students from a particular 
school fail to pass the examination, while some of the dullards are 
given a passing grade, the examiners are criticised—and in all 
probability justly so. 

The forthcoming judgment which is being pronounced is, 
however, not a judgment on bar examiners but on their product, 
har examination questions. One of the principal purposes of The 
National Conference of Bar Examiners is that of increasing the 
efficiency of the state boards in admitting to the bar only those 
candidates who are fully equipped, from a standpoint of knowl- 
edge of the law and reasoning ability, to serve as lawyers. The 
individual bar examiner has had very little opportunity to become 
an expert in the art of giving bar examinations unless by chance 
he already happened to be so when appointed. Each bar examiner, 
if he has endeavored to do any research in the examination field, 
has been largely limited to a study of the questions given by his 
own board. With the idea of giving him an opportunity to com- 
pare the questions from his own state with those of other state 
boards, copies of examination questions from twenty states have 
been sent out from this office within the last.year. No opinion, 
however, has been expressed as to the worth of any particular sect 
of examination questions. 


With the idea in mind that an evaluation of certain bar exam- 
ination questions, with opinions as to why they are good or why 
they are bad, would be of interest and of benefit to those examiners 
who are interested in a study of how to prepare questions, I have 
undertaken, as Secretary of the Conference, to get the benefit of 
expert opinion on this subject. The results are set out below. 
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My method of procedure has been to select, from copies of bar 
examinations from many of the states and from examination 
questions obtained from law schools throughout the country, a 
series of 200 questions, 50 dealing more or less directly with each 
of the subjects of Contracts, Torts, Property, and Criminal Law, 
subjects which, as a general rule, are included in the course of a 
first-year law student. One complete set of these questions was 
sent to the dean of each of three of the leading law schools, one set 
was sent to each of three boards of law examiners of considerable 
experience, and a set of 50 questions in one subject was sent to 
each of twelve practitioners of standing whose prominence in bar 
association activities of one kind or another indicated that they 
might be willing to give sufficient time to look over and comment 
upon the questions sent to them. The questions were sent out 
without showing the source from which each individual question 
was derived, but in each case it was indicated how much time had 
been allowed for the particular question in the examination in 
which it had been given. The recipients were requested to des- 
ignate which ten questions in each subject they considered the 
best, with their general reasons for the selection, and which ques- 
tions up to the number of ten they considered as not being good 
bar examination questions, with their reasons. No answers were 
given with the questions and no ease citations. This furnished 
some difficulty to the critics, and in one or two instances it was 
complained, not without reason, that a fair evaluation of the 
question could not be given unless the answer was considered 
along with it. It is true that all of the most expert bar examiners 
with whom I have discussed the matter invariably stress the neces- 
sity of the examiners’ writing out the answers to the questions and 
discussing both the questions and answers before the full board, 
as a preliminary to placing the questions on the examination list. 

Some of the most interesting answers came from the law 
school men. Their interest and their painstaking review of each 
question indicate very clearly the helpful cooperation which bar 
examiners and our, organization can expect to receive from the 
law schools when their assistance is asked. 


Wuat ARE Goop QUESTIONS? 


Before setting out the questions which were considered the 
best and the worst, some benefit may be obtained from a survey 
of the opinions of our jury as to what kind of questions are good 
and what kind are bad. It is somewhat surprising to note the 
large amount of agreement on this subject. PRoressor WILLIAM 
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Foster Reeve, ITI, of the University of Pennsylvania, a law schoo] 
teacher, who has taught the subject of Contracts for over ten 
years, has the following interesting comments to make on the gen- 
eral subject of examinations: 


‘‘My great objection to examination questions is the fact 
that all of the facts determining the answer are set down in one 
comparatively brief paragraph and that the examiners usually, 
in their desire for clarity and brevity of expression, permit prac- 
tically no extraneous facts to be stated. The natural result of 
this is that a shrewd mind with comparatively little legal knowl- 
edge and no legal imagination, can twist the various facts around 
like parts of a jig-saw puzzle and has an extraordinarily good 
chance of reaching the proper conclusion, provided he does not 
omit any of the pieces. Having done so, if he has a smattering of 
technical terms, he can throw together quite plausible reasoning. 
This is utterly different from the form in which a legal problem is 
presented to the practicing lawyer where, in all probability, he 
will have to listen to an hour’s conversation of a garrulous client 
in order to arrive at the legally relevant facts which the lawyer 
could probably state in two minutes. Furthermore, the practic- 
ing lawyer, because of his legal knowledge and imagination, must 
extract from the client facts having legal relevance which he has 
not stated at all. 


‘It is one of my pet hobbies in teaching law to endeavor to 
draw examinations which will approximate this condition. Un- 
fortunately in teaching a course at law school one feels an obli- 
gation to cover the entire field of the course in a fair manner in 
order not to penalize a man who may have been absent or ill dur- 
ing the discussion of particular topics. Therefore, as a matter of 
fact, the only course which I have taught which lends itself to 
this method of examination is the course in Wills, which I taught 
for several years here and in which the examination consisted of 
a single question, namely, ‘Distribute the decedent’s estate.’ I 
would first give the various relatives of the decedent and the dates 
of the deaths of any who had pre-deceased him; then came a de- 
tailed inventory of his estate at his death, frequently including 
property over which he had the power of appointment, and which 
might be located in other states, and finally two or three in- 
struments which might be offered for probate and the facets 
with regard to their respective execution. I was very nearly 
mobbed by the students the first time I gave it, but thereafter the 
good man seemed to like it, although I found a very considerable 
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variance in the marks of individual men on this type of examina- 
tion and the so-called essay type. 

‘*Perhaps my difficulties as a teacher are a little different 
from those of a bar examiner as, after all, your problem is merely 
to separate the sheep from the goats, while my problem is to ac- 
curately grade 200 men in 200 steps.”’ 

But, after all, is it not true that each examiner must grade 
accurately in order that the final, composite result should show 
which are the sheep and which are the goats? 


Mr. W. E. Stantey of Wichita, Kansas, member of the firm 
of Long, Depew & Stanley, who is also secretary of the state bar 
association, writes: 

‘**T selected these questions, first, because all of them eall for 
an answer which involves a considerable amount of legal reason- 
ing. An examiner is in a very good position to tell from the an- 
swer which is made to these questions whether the applicant has 
hack of him not only a knowledge of the fundamentals ofthe law, 
but also whether he has the ability and capacity to properly apply 
what he knows to a set of facts in a logical and comprehensive 
manner. The average practicing lawyer in trying to size up the 
ability of a young man who applies for a job in his office does 
not determine the individual’s qualifications on the basis of a lot 
of abstract questions on the general principles of law, but in most 
cases the young man’s ability to deal with a given set of facts 
which may constitute an actual problem in the office determines 
in the older man’s mind more than any other factor the value of 
the individual and his prospects for success as a lawyer. 

‘The mere knowledge of a rule of law is no criterion of the 
ability with which an individual will handle that rule of law in the 
actual practice when he is confronted with a set of facts which 
may involve several other principles at the same time.”’ 


Another law teacher, who came into teaching from the prac- 
tice regards what the practitioner seeks in the young man he em- 
ploys as a fair basis of the test. He concludes his letter as follows: 

‘*T must admit that, in reaching these conelusions, I cannot 
forget the suggestion made by a prominent New York lawyer to 
the effect that, in hiring law students, he hoped for the following 


characteristics : : ms 
. analytical ability 


imagination 
ingenuity 
integrity 
personality 
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I should think that bar examination questions should be designed 
to test the applicant’s ability as to the first three characteristies.”’ 


Miss Ruopa VY. Lewis, Secretary of the California Com- 
mittee of Bar Examiners, replies: 

‘‘In making selections I have considered: (1) whether it 
tests the analytical and reasoning powers of the applicant (2) 
is clear in its wording, gives sufficient facts, and puts a query 
which properly raises the issues (3) is suitable in subject matter 
(4) allowance of time.’’ 


Proressor JOHN B. Waite of the University of Michigan, 
the author of a case book on Criminal Law and Procedure, in 
commenting on the criminal law examination questions, gives the 
reasons for his choice in the following language: 

‘*My selection is based primarily on whether the question is 
or is not directed toward what I personally consider the proper 
purpose of an examination. <As I view it, the examination should 
seek not simply to find out what a student knows in the way of 
miscellaneous legal learning, but rather to test his ability to reason 
along legal lines and to use intelligently what he knows. The able 
lawyer seldom carries in mind a great many particularized, de- 
tailed, legal rules; he looks them up, or employs a clerk to look 
them up, when necessary. But he is a better lawyer than his 
clerk because he has capacity to utilize what he thus learns in- 
telligently, to apply it to particular facts, to synthesize several 
rules, to use analogies, ete. I do not know what constitutes bur- 
glary in Connecticut, nor what a married woman’s liability is in 
Arizona (though I could find out), hence I am not interested in 
whether a prospective member of the bar knows these things.”’ 


Mr. R. ALLAN STEPHENS, of Springfield, Illinois, member of 
the firm of Brown, Hays and Stephens, who is also secretary of 
the state bar association, emphasizes the practical point of view 
in the following words: 

‘* All of these ten questions present cases which the candidate 
has a fair chance of running into in person. In other words, they 
present practical situations. I believe that as much as possible 
questions should be used which present situations of this type. 

‘In all of these questions, the facts are clearly stated. The 
candidate does not have to spend a considerable portion of his 
time figuring out what the facts are and what issues they give 
rise to. 
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‘**Questions 18 and 32 are of a type of which there should be 
more. They present the question to the candidate in the manner 
in which he is apt to meet it in his practice. In the great majority 
of automobile accident cases, which cases compose a large portion 
of the tort litigation today, the question of liability comes to the 
lawyer, not as a question of what he should do if he were a Court 
sitting on appeal in the case, but rather as whether a suit should 
be started, a settlement made at a high or low figure, and as to 
how the necessary papers should be prepared to protect all par- 
ties. I believe that it would be advisable to insert questions which 
called for a determination by the candidate of what he should 
recommend to his client as the figure the client should settle for 
in cases of doubtful liability, or the more frequent type, where 
liability is certain but extremely difficult of proof. The lawyer 
is supposed to be qualified to handle such matters—why, then, 
should we not examine candidates for the profession as to their 
ability to meet problems which will face them from these angles ?”’ 


A clearly stated and interesting opinion from Proressor 
RatpH W. AIGLER of the University of Michigan, an authority 
on the law of Property is the following: 

‘*T select these that have just been enumerated because they 
involve statements of not improbable fact situations stated in 
such a way that the applicant is driven to evaluate various fact 
elements and then to apply to the situation an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the legal doctrines and principles that are involved in 
the judicial process. They are the sort of question that should 
enable the examiner to assay the lawyer-like capacity of the ap- 
plicant. Perhaps they are not questions susceptible of categorical 
answers and, therefore, from some points of view not as appealing 
to the usual bar examiner as would be questions as to which the 
answers could be more definitely assigned numerical values. As 
you well know, I am not one of those who subscribe to the doctrine 
that if a student does not arrive at the same conclusions on a fact 
situation that the examiner himself or even a court might arrive 
at, such student is unfit to be admitted to the bar. How many 
times is it true that even lawyers of admitted ability and distine- 
tion reach a conclusion as to a client’s rights that turns out later on 
to be erroneous, at least if the judgment of the court is to be taken 
as a criterion. Nobody, I suppose, would contend for a minute 
that only those lawyers are fit to be allowed to continue practice 
who always reach the right conclusion on a given set of facts. If 
that is sound doctrine as to lawyers already in practice, why 
should bar examiners, who commonly are lawyers themselves, 
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require a higher standard from those who would like to be ad- 
mitted to the profession ? 

‘**In short, I may say that the questions I have picked out as 
particularly appropriate for testing purposes are the type that, 
if the answers are properly graded, will make a sensible and rea- 
sonable division among the applicants. The unfit will be pretty 
distinctly set off from the fit.’’ 

' From Proressor W. E. Mike.n, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, reporter of the American Law Institute on the Model 
Code of Criminal Procedure, we have this analysis of what con- 
stitutes a good question: 

‘Question 10 (see page 105) is typical of the other ques- 
tions I have selected as suitable for an examination. It involves: 
(1) several points of law, (2) it requires the examinee to (a) 
analyze the question and determine the points of law involved, 
(b) it requires him to decide each question, and (¢c) to determine 
the effect of each on the others involved. In order to answer this 
question correctly, the student must analyze the facts, select the 
pertinent ones, make the proper application of the law to these 
facts and reason from his premises to a conclus‘on.”’ 


Way Some Questions ARE Bap 


In the discussion of the bad questions, there was less general- 
ization as to what constitutes an improper question and more 
particularization as to why certain questions did not come up to 
the standard. However, there was some discussion of types of 
questions. In every set of questions, those calling simply for 
definitions received the largest number of unfavorable votes. It 
was almost the unanimous opinion that the ability to give a 
correct definition is not an adequate test of the equipment which 
a young lawyer should have. 

PRoFEssor WAITE says: 

‘*T should eliminate as unsatisfactory all questions whose 
answers indicate nothing more than a knowledge of what legis- 
lative or judicial decision has laid down as explicit law. 

‘*This condemns such questions as number 1. I am aware 
that the legislature some time ago changed the law in my own 
state (in fact, I had something to do with drafting the change), 
but since that I have forgotten precisely what the change amounts 
to. I do not know at all what the rule is in Ohio, nor do I care; 
I can easily find out in case of need. Therefore, it could be no 
indication to me of a student’s ability, that he did or did not 
know.”’ 
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He also disapproves of ‘‘other questions which at first glance 
secm to be more than a mere call for learned information but 
which do not in truth involve anything more than simple learn- 
ing.”’ 

Questions described as merely memory tests or tests of the 
ability to guess were universally disapproved. 


Comments such as the following were common: 


Mr. STANLEY: 

‘*T think that a sufficient answer to why I have selected these 
questions as unsuitable is to simply say that I do not believe that 
questions which do not call for any reasoning of any kind upon 
a given set of facts give an examiner a very conprehensive idea 
of the actual ability of the applicant. He may be able to answer 
this type of question accurately and yet in the application of the 
principles which he may know he may be utterly deficient.”’ 


Proressor FRANCIS 8. PH1LBrick, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania: 

‘‘Question 41—Property—In the examiner’s opinion, it is 
not feasible to state briefly and consistently the ‘rules’ govern- 


ing fixtures. Even if it were possible to do this, the question 
would be purely informational in character, and its answer would 
tell nothing regarding the student’s ability to see a legal problem 
or apply to its solution legal principles. 

**Question 43—Property—This question is purely procedural 
and purely loecal.”’ 


Dean HeErBert F. GoopricH, Dean of the Law School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Adviser of the American Law 
Institute : 

**Question 24—Torts—unsuitable; calls for exercise of mem- 
ory only. Question 30—Torts—unsuitable; technical point of 
law of carriers which examinee either remembers or does not. 
Question 44—Torts—Is preparation of a pleading a test of com- 
petency in tort law?”’ 


THE ‘‘ Yrs-No”’ TypE 


Some objections were raised as to the general type of ‘‘ Yes- 
No”’ questions, a few of which were included in the lists sent out. 
Mr. Charles E. Dunbar, Jr., of New Orleans, La., member of the 
firm of Spencer, Gidiere, Phelps & Dunbar and President of the 
Louisiana State Bar Association says: 
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‘‘The two ‘Yes-No’ questions, Nos. 7 and 8, seem to be ex- 
cellent examples of this type of question. I am opposed, however, 
to the use of such questions by bar examiners as a matter of gen- 
eral policy, because of the great amount of time, care and ability 
required in connection with the proper preparation of a fair and 
accurate question of this kind. My experience is that very few 
men will devote the time and care, and possess the ability to pre- 
pare questions which measure up to the ideal standard of the 
‘Yes-No’ type of question, and I am therefore rather doubtful 
about the advisability of their general use by busy lawyers serving 
as bar examiners. I think it is generally admitted that these 
questions are very difficult to handle, even by careful and able 
college professors.”’ 


ProFressor REEVE comments on this type of question as fol- 
lows: 

‘Certain of your questions are of the ‘ Yes-No’ type. Frankly, 
I know that I am unable to draw a fair ‘Yes-No’ examination in 
that I am unable to draw 200 questions, and have any variation 
from year to year, which are capable of an absolute ‘yes-no’ an- 
swer. I have looked at a number of ‘ Yes-No’ examinations in sub- 
jects with regard to which I have some knowledge, and in a very 
high percentage, probably at least twenty per cent of the ques- 
tions, I would be unable to answer them ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ if you go 
beyond the form of question, ‘Is this a factor tending toward the 
existence of a contract?’ or, ‘Is it a factor tending against the 
existence of a contract?’ and to put the question in as vague a 
form as this would seem to rob it of most of its utility. 


‘“‘Tf, as I believe, there is so high a percentage of questions 
which cannot actually be answered ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ of necessity it 
means that these questions are to be ‘ferry-boated,’ that is, that 
the student is to reply as fact what he has been taught in class as 
an absolute and which is not an absolute. It may be as a labor 
saving device with large classes that this type of examination is 
justified in a law school, but for a bar examination question where 
the students come from twenty different schools and twenty dif- 
ferent instructors in the same subject, each of whom may very 
possibly have taught a totally different absolute, the questions are 
strikingly unfair. The same danger does not arise with the so- 
called essay question as comparatively few teachers nowadays 
teach ‘absolutes’ unless their students have got to produce ‘ab- 
solutes’ on the examination.”’ 
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The Questions 


The following questions on the law of Torts were considered by some 
of our jury to be the best out of the fifty. The time which was allowed 
for answering the question is indicated in each case, and comments of the 
commentators, if they are given at all, follow the question. 


TORTS 


APPROVED QUESTIONS 


11. Alden, a bank president, was a candidate for governor. 
Defendant, for the purpose of inducing Bell to vote against 
Alden, said to Bell: “I know as a fact that Alden has heavily 
embezzled the bank’s funds.” Defendant believed this to be 
true, having been told it by a person whom he supposed to be in 
a position to know. Bell, a stockholder in the bank, thereupon 
sold his stock at the market price to avoid an anticipated loss. 
In fact, the charge was untrue; the stock rose in value, and after 
Bell discovered the mistake he bought back the stock at an en- 
hanced price. What, if any, is defendant’s liability to Alden 
and Bell ?—24 minutes. 


Comment: “Excellent and searching question in defamation 
damages, calling for carefully reasoned answer.” 


14. Wilkins was employed as a watchman by the P Railroad 
Company. He was stationed at a grade crossing, where he was 
furnished with a shanty for shelter, but at specified times of the 
day he was required to station himself outside with a stop sign 
to warn vehicles using the crossing of the approach of a train. 

One day Wilkins inexcusably failed to take his station at the 
proper time, and did not leave his shanty until he heard the train 
passing. Meanwhile Deacon had attempted to drive his bus 
across the tracks without stopping, looking. and listening, as was 
required by statute of all drivers of vehicles carrying passengers 
for hire. Deacon failed to see the train which was approaching 
at a lawful speed and with the required signals. When the train 
struck the bus the force of the collision hurled the bus against the 
shanty, striking Wilkins as he emerged from the shanty, and ser- 
iously injuring him. 

(1) Wilkins sues Deacon to recover damages. 

(2) An injured bus passenger sues Deacon and joins as de- 
fendant the P Railroad Company. 

What judgment in each case ?—20 minutes. 


Comment: (referring to this question and the last) “In my opinion 
five such questions will give the examiner a mighty fair picture of the 
student’s analytical ability, power of presentation, and at the same time 
be enough of a memory test, to weed out weaklings. Such questions, 
properly graded (with particular emphasis on the point that an answer 
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should not be graded 10 because the Supreme Court of the State of X de- 
cided that on those facts, P should recover and the student reached the 
same conclusion), furnish a very fair test of the student’s ability.” One 
examiner questions whether the time limit of 20 minutes on this ques- 
tion is sufficient, and another says: “too complicated; it requires the 
candidate to spend too much time figuring out what the facts are and what 
issues the examiner wishes to have covered.” 


26. Darrow, in blasting upon his own land under the guid- 
ance of a competent engineer, causes a large piece of rock to be 
cast an unexpected distance on to a private road on Ashton’s 
land, where it crushes the skull of Buck, a trespasser. Cork, a 
servant of Ashton, driving a truck at reckless speed, is so un- 
nerved by the explosion that instead of avoiding the prostrate 
from of Buck he runs the wheel of the truck directly over Buck’s 
head. Buck dies in two minutes; either wound would probably 
have proved fatal. Discuss the liability of Darrow and Cork to 
Buck’s next to kin.—24 minutes. 


Comment: Practically unanimously regarded as a good question. 


29. Angus invites Butt, a strike breaker, to his house for 
dinner. Just as Butt is leaving, he sees armed labor pickets ap- 
proaching looking for him. Butt in fear of his life re-enters the 
house and locks the door, refusing to obey Angus’ command to 
leave. The labor pickets throw rocks through the window but 
fire no shots. Finally, Angus succeeds in forcing Butt out of the 
back door. Butt is seized by the pickets but escapes with minor 
bruises. What are the liabilities of Angus and Butt inter se?— 
24 minutes. 


Comment: Generally regarded as a good question. 


34. D violated a traffic ordinance by parking his car on the 
left side of the road. P, a child, ran out from behind D’s car and 
was severely injured by a passing automobile but without fault 
on the part of its driver. The evidence shows that if the car had 
been legally parked facing in the other direction, the obstacle to 
the child’s vision and that of the driver of the moving car would 
have been just as great. Waiving aside the question of P’s 
negligence, can he recover against D? Would it make any dif- 
ference if P’s vision or that of the other man had been more 
obscured by reason of the fact that the car was parked in the 
wrong direction ?—24 minutes. 


Comment: “Hard but very good searching question.” 


“Excellent because it requires a fairly thorough knowledge of some 
phase of the law of Torts and not merely one minor point.” 


35. Dowd, while trespassing on Ames’ land, carelessly drops 
a cigarette which, without the knowledge of Dowd or Ames, 
starts a fire. A neighbor, Burr, seeing the fire enters and, at the 
expense of slight burns, extinguishes the blaze. Burr reasonably 
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believes that there are no remaining sparks. Some do remain, 

however, and later a high wind fans them into a blaze which de- 

stroys Ames’ house and also the adjoining house of Burr. Is 

Dowd liable to Ames or Burr ?—24 minutes. 

Comment: Generally considered a good question. Dissenting opin- 
ion: “In my opinion, too complicated; it requires the candidate to spend 
too much time figuring out what the facts are and what issues the ex- 
aminer wishes to have covered.” 


47. A stole a valuable book from B and sold it to C, who 

bought it in good faith in the usual course of his business and sold 

it to D, who also bought it in good faith. While in D’s possession 

the book was destroyed without any fault on D’s part. What 

right of action, if any, has B against A, C and D?—20 minutes. 
Comment: Not quite half of the replies mention this as one of the 

ten best questions. One comment is to the effect that it is too simple. 


The following ten questions were quite generally considered bad: 


TORTS 
DISAPPROVED QUESTIONS 


The following four questions were generally considered as belonging 
to the same class: 

5. (a) Give your definition of proximate cause. 

(b) What difficulties, if any, do you encounter in defin- 
ing that term?—9 minutes. 

Comment: “Do not care for this. Second part may call for thinking 
on student’s part but repetition of previously committed memory work 
will be all that is required for answer.” “There is too much doubt con- 
cerning what the examiner wants.” 

24. (a) Define a tort. 

(b) Wherein, if at all, do torts and crimes differ? 
(c) Wherein, if at all, are torts and crimes alike? 
—10 minutes. 

Comment: ‘“Unsuitable—calls for exercise of memory only.” Ap- 
proved, however, by one examiner. “Problem is not sufficiently funda- 
mental to merit attention.” 

38. Explain: res ipse loquitur; liability without fault;; last 
clear chance; words actionable per se; attractive nuisance.—30 
minutes. 

Comment: “Unsuitable—calls for memory exercise only.” This 
question was approved by the same examiner who approved No. 24. 


49. Wherein does a tort differ from a crime?—9 minutes. 


Comment: “Might be called a ‘flat-answer’ question. Serves no use- 
ful purpose as a test for admission to the bar in such times as these.” 
“Problem is not sufficiently fundamental to merit attention.” 
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In general, the four preceding questions were practically universally 
considered as among the worst questions on the list, for the reason that 
they are the definition type of question which calls only for the exercise 
of memory and is no test of reasoning power. As one of our correspond- 
ents stated: “I feel that it is much more important that a candidate be 
able to solve a legal problem than that he can quote a lot of definitions. In 
addition, the authorities, together with the law teachers, differ so in their 
definitions it is hardly fair to call upon a group coming from a number of 
different law schools to attempt to give legal definitions.” Another an- 
swer: “I do not favor the general definition type of question. These, as 
you know, are rarely used by first grade law schools.” 


30. A properly packed and shipped his furniture from 
,M t , and routed it 
over the F Railroad from S and over the 

R Railroad from T It was so trans- 

ported and A duly paid the lawful freight charges thereon. The 

shipment was in perfect condition when delivered to the F Rail- 
but on arrival at L on the R Railroad 

it was found to have been smashed, broken and damaged in 

transit to the extent of $215. The R Railroad refused to pay 

therefor and A brought suit against the latter company for $215 

and costs. On the trial he proved the foregoing facts, which the 

defendant company did not dispute, but demurred to the plain- 

tiff’s evidence, contending that it did not show on which railroad 

the damage was done. Who should prevail ?—9 minutes. 

Comment: “Technical point of law of carriers which examinee either 
remembers or does not.” “Requires candidate to spend too much time 
figuring out what the facts are and what issues the examiner wishes to 
have covered.” 


31. <A obtained a judgment against B and C as joint tort- 

feasors. <A satisfied the judgment as to B with a reservation in 

the satisfaction to proceed against C. A caused an execution to 

issue for the balance of the judgment against C. C enjoined a 

sale of his property under the execution. How should the mat- 

ter be decided ?—9 minutes. 

Comment: “Only fair. Calls for no reasoning or analysis. One rule 
to be applied if one can remember it.” This was regarded by one of the 
practicing lawyers as a good question. 


37. State and discuss the doctrine of the “turntable” cases. 
—10 minutes. 

39. (a) Give the four special duties that a master owes to 
a servant. 

(b) Is an employer, as a general rule, liable for the 
negligent acts of his independent contractor ?—10 minutes. 
Comment: This question and the one preceding were disapproved by 

practically everybody as being memory tests and subject to the same 
criticism as the definition question. 
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42. A filed a suit against the City of B, alleging that the 
city marshal had unlawfully and without authority of law placed 
iron handcuffs upon his wrists and had taken him to the city 
prison and there confined him, and that the mayor and council 
of the city had aided, abetted and encouraged the marshal in 
such unlawful acts. The city demurred to the petition. What 
should the ruling be on the demurrer ?—9 minutes. 


Comment: “Unsuitable. Only question involved has to do with 
immunity of municipal corporation.” 


46. Discuss one of the following cases: 
Fletcher vs. Rylands; L. R. 3 H. L. 300, 1868 
Pasley vs. Freeman; 3 D and East 51. 
Pa. Coal Co. vs. Sanderson; 113 Pa. 126. 
The Six Carpenters’ Case; 8 Coke 146. 
Ashby vs. White; Lord Ray. 938. 
—30 minutes. 
Comment: “We all know of students who can remember the names, 
facts, arguments, and class discussion developed around certain cases. I 
should imagine we should rather employ the student who can forget such 
things and yet apply the principles developed to new sets of facts.” ‘“Un- 
satisfactory—purely a memory test.” 
In general there was not any considerable amount of discussion about 
the individual questions in Criminal Law. The ones generally considered 
the best were the following: 


CRIMINAL LAW 


APPROVED QUESTIONS 


44. A, a lame man, coming home late one summer night 
stops at the house of his friend, B, to borrow a book, and after 
he finds that no one answers the doorbell and that the door is 
not locked, he unlatches the door and enters B’s living room. 
While looking for the book he discovers lying on the table a dia- 
mond necklace belonging to B’s wife; he slips this into his pocket, 
and starts for the door. In the meantime a detective, D, em- 
ployed by B to guard his house, heard A limping about the room, 
and, concealing himself in an adjoining room, saw A eyeing the 
necklace. In order to trap him the detective allowed A to slip the 
necklace into his pocket and leave the house. After A made his 
exit D rushed out after him yelling: “Burglar! stop the 
burglar!” pointing to A’s indistinct figure then half a block away 
running down the street. C, a stranger, happening to be passing 
by, and believing A about to escape shoots past D at A, causing a 
mortal wound. A stops, and a moment later D also fires, wound- 
ing A in the back. Ten minutes later A dies bleeding out of both 
wounds. Can C or D be convicted ?—24 minutes. 

Comment: This was the only question to receive unanimous ap- 
proval. 
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33. Henry Brown owns an automobile which is stolen. 
William Massie buys the car from a dealer in used cars without 
knowledge that it has been stolen. While the car is standing in 
front of Massie’s home, Brown comes by and, recognizing his car, 
climbs in and starts to drive off. Massie comes out of his house, 
sees Brown driving off with his car, and orders him to stop. 
Brown ignores the command and steps on the gas. Massie then 
shoots him through the head. In the trial of Massie for murder 
he bases his defense on “justifiable homicide.” Upon the above 
facts is he entitled to an acquittal ?—-15 minutes. 


Comment: (in regard to this and question 35) “These give a chance 
to display something more than a well filled memory.” 


35. The selectmen of a town designate a certain hill to be 
used by children for coasting after a heavy snow fall, and em- 
ploy A and B to stand in the road at the base of the hill and flag 
motor vehicles when children are in or near the road. A is to be 
on duty on the day in question from eight until twelve, and B 
from twelve until four. A goes on duty at eight, but at twelve- 
thirty, B not having relieved him, and being unable to find 
whether B is coming or to communicate with his employers, A 
goes off. B comes on at twelve forty-five. Meanwhile, a child 
coasting on the hill is run over by a truck which comes along the 
road and is not warned of the danger. Who, if any one, may be 
held ?—24 minutes. 


Comment: This question and question 33 were considered among the 
best by three-fourths of the judges from whom replies were received. They 
were regarded as requiring both analysis of the facts and accurate reason- 
ing, plus a knowledge of the law involved. 


5. A, B, C and D, in state X, plan to rob a messenger who 
conveys payroll money from a bank in state Y to a factory over 
the state line in state Z. Accordingly A in X procures an auto- 
mobile and changes the plates so as to make it appear to be reg- 
istered in Y. B takes the car, goes to Y and stations himself in 
Y, with the car close at hand, so as to give a signal to C and D 
when the messenger approaches. As the messenger passes over 
the line from Y to Z, B gives the signal, and C and D, who had 
gone from X to Z, and put themselves in ambush in Z, come forth, 
hold up the messenger, and rob him. C and D then go to where 
B is in Y and the three escape in the car. Indictment of A, B, 
C and D in Z for the robbery. Which of them may be convicted? 
—24 minutes. 


10. X is employed by A to remove in a truck certain prop- 
erty stolen by X, X knowing that it has been stolen. A cautions 
X to look out for “highjackers,” saying that an attempt would 
very likely be made to hold up the truck, and that he expected X 
to “get by.” While X is on his way he is stopped by a constable 
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in plain clothes who has information that the stolen goods are 
being conveyed over the road in a truck, and suspects the truck 
in question. X believing in good faith that the officer is one of 
the “highjackers” of which he had been warned, shoots the offi- 
cer and kills him. Of what, if anything, may X be convicted ?— 
24 minutes. 


Comment: See page 97. 


13. <A statute prohibited the sale of oleomargarine except 
under its true name and when properly marked and stamped. 

D’s clerk without D’s knowledge and in direct violation of D’s 

commands sold oleomargarine in an improperly marked package. 

D is convicted of violating the statute. Should the conviction 

stand? Discuss.—10 minutes. 

Comment: “A question which at first glance seems to involve only 
learning but really offers the student excellent opportunity to demonstrate 
analytical and constructive thinking in the application ‘of general prin- 
ciples to particular situations. The student may not know just how the 
court decided this case and he may himself come to a conflicting decision, 
but he can demonstrate his real understanding of the general principle of 
‘mens rea’ as a requisite to liability.” 


48. The defendant, while somewhat intoxicated, fires his 
gun at a tomato can on the side of a public road; the bullet 
struck the can, glanced from a stone and struck and killed a 
young girl standing on the porch of a storehouse near by. The 
statutes of the state made it a misdemeanor punishable by fine 
to carry unlicensed weapons, or to be intoxicated in a public place 
or to shoot on a public highway. The trial court instructed the 
jury to find the defendant guilty of manslaughter if they be- 
lieved from the evidence. beyond all reasonable doubt, that de- 
fendant was guilty of any one of these misdemeanors at the time 
that the fatal shot was fired. The jury having upon these in- 
structions found a verdict of guilty, the defendant brings an ap- 
peal. What judgment ?—24 minutes. 

Comment: The above last four questions were among the list of the 
ten best of half of those voting. 


The following questions were considered bad: 


CRIMINAL LAW 


DISAPPROVED QUESTIONS 


3. Explain under the criminal law what is meant by an 
accessory before the fact and an accessory after the fact.—9 
minutes. 

37. Define: (a) Robbery 

(b) Burglary 
(c) Larceny 
(d) Arson —10 minutes. 
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Comment: These two questions are the definition type of question 
which in all examinations meets general condemnation. 


1. Suppose a person charged with a misdemeanor pleads 
guilty in Justice Court, and upon proof to the satisfaction of the 
Justice of the Peace that he is in fact guilty, sentence is imposed. 
If said sentence is greater than the defendant expected it would 
be, can he appeal to the Superior Court? Why?—13 minutes. 


Comment: “Answer indicates nothing more than a knowledge of 
what legislative or judicial decision has laid down as explicit law.” One 
examiner, however, places this question among his list of ten best. 


18. What common law crimes, if any, exist in this state? 
—9 minutes. 


Comment: Disapproved by 75% of our jury, but one examiner re- 
gards it as one of the ten best. 


19. In a criminal case, can an appeal be taken on the part 
of the State to the Supreme Court ?—9 minutes. 


Comment: Questions 18 and 19 are “unsuitable because they are 
mere tests of memory.” 


31. D steals goods in Washington, carries them through 
Oregon, leaves them in California, and is arrested in Arizona. 
In what, if any, states may he be indicted at common law?—10 
minutes. 


Comment: “Involves simply the definition of robbery.” 


39. A defendant was acquitted of the crime of assault upon 
one “John Maze,” with intent to commit murder. An informa- 
tion was again filed against him, charging him with an assault 
with intent to commit murder upon one “John Moys.” He pleaded 
not guilty and former jeopardy. At the former trial, the verdict 
resulted in favor of the defendant on instruction of the Court, 
when the State’s case showed that the assaulted party was “John 
Maze” and not “John Moys,” as charged. In support of the plea 
of former jeopardy, the defendant offered evidence tending to 
show that the alleged crime detailed was one and the same. 
Should the evidence have been received ?—5 minutes. 


Comment: “Self-contradictory—it first states that the first informa- 
tion charged an assault on ‘John Maze’ and then states that the same in- 
formation charged an assault on ‘John Moys’.” This question illustrates 
a point which is so elementary that there should be no occasion for men- 
tioning it. It is plain, from reading the question, that there is a misprint 
and that in the former trial the state’s case showed that the assaulted party 
was John Moys and not John Maze as charged. Either the question was 
not carefully read after it had been prepared or the proof reading was 
carelessly done. It is needless to say that both of these things are im- 
portant. 
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A study of these questions and the comments regarding them 
should prove enlightening. A discussion of them by a group of 
examiners would be even more so. The entire list of 200 questions 
is available, with some comments on them, and any examiner who 
desires a set may obtain it by writing to me at the office of The 
National Conference of Bar Examiners. Further comments, to- 
gether with the selected and disapproved questions on Property 
and Contracts, will be published in the next issue of ‘‘The Bar 
Examiner.”’ 

In general, the results of this collection of opinions from 
men well qualified to speak on the subject seem to be that the bar 
examination should test the candidate’s ability to analyze and to 
reason, equally with his knowledge of the fundamental rules of 
law. 





Repeaters in the Colorado Examinations 


Statistics Showing Failures in the Colorado Bar Examinations 
During 1922, 1923, and 1924, Who Finally Secured 
Admission to the Bar 


Candidates Number of These 
Year Failing Passing Later 
1922 9 
1923 15 
1924 17 


Total 41 15 


The failures listed include only the first failure of any re- 
peaters who took their first examination in any of these three 
years. The number of candidates failing in those three years 
who have subsequently passed is 36.6% of the total failures dur- 
ing the three years. The Colorado rule at this time provided 
that any person failing might take the next succeeding examina- 
tion. If he then failed he had to wait a year before being re- 
examined. Upon a third failure he could be re-examined only 
by special permission of the Court for good cause shown. 

This is interesting in view of the New York statistics given 
by Mr. Wickser showing that of 3,700 applicants in the years 
1922, 1923, and 1924, all but 165 of them, or 4% of them, passed 
before 1930. 
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An Answer to the Problem of the 
Bootlegger’s Son 


To THE Bar EXAMINER: 

I have been interested in the letter appearing in your issue 
of January, 1932, raising the question of what constitutes char- 
acter disqualification. 

It is assumed that all are agreed that the primary object of 
the Board of Bar Examiners in passing upon the qualifications of 
applicants seeking admission to the bar is the protection of the 
public. The interests of the public are paramount. The interest 
of the applicant is secondary. He seeks a privilege, not a right. 
Not all candidates who are qualified need be admitted if the court 
feels that there are too many attorneys to supply the needs of the 
publie. 

There are two primary and essential qualifications which each 
applicant should have: First, moral character, second, (a) a gen- 
eral education, and (b) knowledge of law. I feel that the first of 
these, moral character, is by far the more important as between 
that and education. An applicant may have a high standard of 
general and legal education and a low standard of character, and 
he will do great injury to the public in his subsequent practice. 
If character is lacking, the greater the knowledge of the law the 
greater the prospect of injury to his clients, to the public and to 
the reputation of the profession. If, on the other hand, his qual- 
ifications of character are high but his educational qualifications 
are low, he may make honest mistakes in handling his client’s 
business, but these are small matters indeed as compared with the 
handling of a client’s affairs by a dishonest attorney. A practical 
knowledge of the law can be acquired as years go on. A new and 
changed character from one that is bad is rarely ever acquired. 
Temptations to profit by doing wrong are too great to lead to 
reformation in this line. 

Inheritance and environment are generally conceded to count 
much in the formation of character. They are among. the best 
tests we have in regard to the young man. 

These facts being so, I feel that in the case set forth by your 
correspondent the inheritance and environments are bad. The 
contact of the vouth with continued violation of the law, espe- 
cially in his own home, and among his own relatives, is such a 
detrimental force and so inclined to shape his view of right and 
wrong as regards the administration of the law, that he is un- 
worthy of trust or of the certificate of reliability to be issued by 
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the Supreme Court assuring the public that he is fit to practice 
law and to be trusted by them. His moral concepts must neces- 
sarily be impaired. It is true that he may be the exception, but 
the exception is relatively rare in such instances. Experience has 
shown this again and again when men have been admitted who 
have been known to have an inclination to view human conduct 
from a low standard. I therefore feel that, with an overcrowded 
bar, with an abundance of candidates who have unquestioned char- 
acter, every Board should be cautious and not err on the ground of 
being too lenient in passing upon such shortcomings. I am of 
this opinion even though the individual has not thus far in his 
short period of maturity shown a tendency to moral delinquency. 

The standards of our profession demand qualifications higher 
than those of the ordinary man. They require affirmative and not 
negative qualifications as to character. I appreciate all that will 
be said about what has been done in the past, the mistakes that 
have been made, and the leniency with which men have been ad- 
mitted, but this does not justify continuance of such mistakes, 
which should only serve to make us more careful. I think the 
question raised is a very important one and of vital present every- 
day interest to every Board of Bar Examiners. 

I hope that members of other Boards in different parts of the 
country will explain their views by writing to The Bar Examiner. 
An exe ‘hange of ideas, particularly upon the matter of character, 
will be very helpful. 

Respectfully submitted, 
January, 1932. 





News from the Boards 


Mr. Frank L. Speakman, Secretary of the newly created 

— of Bar Examiners of DELAWARE, writes that under the 
Cupreme Court Rules the Board of Bar Examiners is authorized 

to submit any applicant who has already practiced in another 
state to such examination as it may deem expedient, but that the 
Board, as a general rule, does not subject attorneys admitted else- 
where to the same examination as given to registered students. 
It does, however, examine them with a view of ascertaining 
whether or not they are qualified to engage in the practice of law 
in Delaware. 

In the table published in the December number of ‘‘The Bar 
Examiner,’’ Delaware was simply listed as admitting without ex- 
amination attorneys who had practiced for three years. 
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A “Who’s Where” of Bar Examiners 


ALABAMA 
Alabama Board of Bar Examiners 


Judge W. F. Dickinson, Chairman 
Opelika, Alabama 


Hon. A. J. Farrah, Dean 
University of Alabama Law School 
University, Alabama 


Hon. H. F. Crenshaw 
Bell Building 
Montgomery, Alabama 


ARIZONA 


Board of Law Examiners, State of 
Arizona 


Clifton Mathews, Chairman 
Globe, Arizona 


J. L. Gust, Secretary 
Professional Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Gerald Jones 
Consolidated National Bank Building 
Tucson, Arizona 


; ARKANSAS 
Central Bar Examining Board 


H. M. Jacoway, Chairman 
Wallace Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


*A. F. House, Secretary 
214 Markham Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Grover Owens 
Bankers Trust Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Ector R. Johnson 
Bankers Trust Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


W. H. Donham 

Boyle Building 

Little Rock, Arkansas 

*Address all communications to Mr. 
House 


CALIFORNIA 
The Committee of Bar Examiners 


A. L. Bartlett, Chairman 
A. G. Bartlett Building 
Los Angeles, California 


Miss Rhoda V. Lewis, Secretary 
2100 Mills Tower 
San Francisco, California 
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Miss Sylvia Whiting, Assistant Secretary 
2100 Mills Tower 
San Francisco, California 


Fred P. Lake, Assistant Secretary 
623 Chester Williams Building 
Los Angeles, California 


James E. Brenner, Research Assistant 
1044 Hamilton Ave. 
Palo Alto, California 


E. W. Camp 
560 South Main Street. Room 452 
Los Angeles, California 


Thos. A. J. Dockweiler 
1635 Van Nuys Building 
Los Angeles, California 


George A. Sarau 
404 Citizens Bank Building 
Riverside, California 


Farnham P. Griffiths 
Balfour Building 
San Francisco, California 


John H. Riordan 
Balfour Building 
San Francisco, California 


COLORADO 


Colorado Board of Bar Examiners 
“The Law Committee” 


W. F. Denious, Chairman 
830 Equitable Building 
Denver, Colorado 


G. W. Humphrey, Secretary 
Kittredge Building 
Denver, Colorado 


Fred Farrar 
Symes Building 
Denver, Colorado 


S. H. Kinsley 
321 Independence Building 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Donald C. McCreery 
1217 First National Bank Building 
Denver, Colorado 


T. E. Munson 
Sterling, Colorado 


J. Arthur Phelps 
Colorado Building 
Pueblo, Colorado 


Hon. Ira C. Rothgerber 
Symes Building 
Denver, Colorado 














Fred W. Stover 
Poudre Valley National Bank Building 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


Stanley T. Wallbank 
714 Equitable Building 
Denver, Colorado 


CONNECTICUT 


Bar Examining Committee, State of 
Connecticut 


Hon. John W. Banks, President 
County Court House 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Wm. B. Boardman, Secretary 
Bridgeport City Trust Company Bldg. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


James E. Wheeler, Treasurer 
42 Church Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 


A. Storrs Campbell 
36 Pearl Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Warren F. Cressy 
292 Main Street 
Stamford, Connecticut 


J Dwight Dana 
205 Church Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Hon. Edwin C. Dickenson 
County Building 
Hartford, Connecticut 

William W. Gager 


North and West Main Streets 
Waterbury, Connecticut 


Hon. Ernest A. Inglis 
363 Main Street 
Middletown, Connecticut 


John H. King 
Windham National Bank Building 
Willimantic, Connecticut 


Howard F. Landon 
Salisbury, Connecticut 


Samuel A. Persky 
205 Church Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 


John S. Pullman 
First National Bank Building 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


William H. Shields, Jr. 
Norwich, Connecticut 


Hon. Allan K. Smith 


750 Main Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 





DELAWARE 


State Board of Bar Examiners of 
Delaware 


Henry Ridgely, Chairman 
Dover, Delaware 


Frank L. Speakman, Secretary 
Equitable Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Charles B. Evans 
Ford Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Francis de H. Janvier 
Ford Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Daniel J. Layton 
Georgetown, Delaware 


Robert H. Richards 
DuPout Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Clarence A. Southerland 
Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Committee of Examiners 
Bar of the District of Columbia 


Jchn Paul Earnest, Chairman 
Tower Building 
14th and K Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Ralph Given, Secretary 
Sixth and D Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Walter C. Clephane 
1512 H Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 


John E. Laskey 
509 Albee Building 
Washington, D.C. 


Hayden Johnson 
Commercial National Bank Building 
Washington, D.C. 


William E. Leahy 
Investment Building 
Washingten, D.C. 


Charles V. Imlay 
1418 F Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Edward Stafford 
1001 15th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 





FLORIDA 


State Board of Law Examiners of 
the State of Florida 


Hon. R. H. Chapman, Chairman 
Lake City, Florida 


G. T. Whitfield, Secretary 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Hon. Philip D. Beall 
American Bank Building 
Pensacola, Florida 

Hon. D. Niel Ferguson 
Ocala, Florida 


Hon. T. R. James 
Crestview, Florida 


Hon. J. Locke Kelly 
Clearwater, Florida 


Hon. M. L. Mershon 
Bank of Bay Biscayne Building 
Miami, Florida 


Hon. Ernest Metcalf 


Suite 716-717 Harvey Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


Hon. Tom Whitaker 
First National Bank Building 
Tampa, Florida 


GEORGIA 


State Board of Bar Examiners, 
Georgia 


John M. Slaton, Chairman 
Grant Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Joseph A. Cronk, Secretary 
Realty Building 
Savannah, Georgia 


James R. Pottle 
P. O. Box 43 
Albany, Georgia 


IDAHO 


Board of Commissioners of the 
Idaho State Bar 


Warren Truitt, President 
Moscow, Idaho 


William Healy, Vice-President 
First National Bank Building 
Boise, Idaho 


Sam S. Griffin, Secretary 
Federal Building 
Boise, Idaho 


E. A. Owen 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


ILLINOIS 
IIlinois Board of Law Examiners 


Hon. Albert Watson, President 
Mount Vernon, Illinois 


Charles L. Bartlett, Secretary 
302 North Sixth Street 
Quincy, Illinois 

James S. Handy 
230 S. Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

Charles P. Megan 
1457 Conway Building 
Chicago, Illinois 

James W. Watts 
Dixon, Illinois 


INDIANA 


State Board of Law Examiners for 
the State of Indiana 


Milo N. Feightner, President 
Huntington, Indiana 


Lenn J. Oare, Vice-President 
South Bend, Indiana 


Remster A. Bingham, Secretary-Treasurer 
Circle Tower 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Professor Bernard C. Gavit 
University of Indiana School of Law 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Judge Julian Sharpnack 
Columbus, Indiana 


IOWA 
Board of Law Examiners 


Hon. John Fletcher, Chairman 
Attorney General 
State House 
Des Moines, Iowa 


B. W. Garrett, Secretary 
Clerk of the Supreme Court 
State House 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Hon. B. B. Burnquist 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 


George W. Dawson 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Hon. James A. Devitt 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


Hon. A. Hollingsworth 
Keokuk, Iowa 


Hon. E. D. Perry 
Des Moines, Iowa 














KANSAS 


State Board of Law Examiners, 
State of Kansas 


A. M. Keene, Chairman 
Fort Scott, Kansas 


W. F. Lilleston. Secretary 
First National Bank Buiiding 
Wichita, Kansas 

James V. Humphrey 
First National Bank Building 
Junction City, Kansas 

T. M. Lillard 
New England Building 
Topeka, Kansas 


Fred Robertson 
Brotherhood Building 
Kansas City, Kansas 


KENTUCKY 
Kentucky Board of Bar Examiners 


Hon. J. D. Mccquot, Chairman 
Box 63 
Paducah, Kentucky 


Judge C. C. Turner, Secretary 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


J. Pelham Johnston 
Guaranty Bank Building 
Lexington, Kentucky 


LOUISIANA 


Supreme Court Examining Committee 
for Admission to the Bar of 
the State of Louisiana 


Edwin T. Merrick, Chairman 
Canal Bank Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Fred G. Hudson, Jr., Secretary 
Ouachita National Bank Building 
Monroe, Louisiana 


Stephen A. Mascaro, Assistant Secretary 
411 New Orleans Court Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


U. A. Bell 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 


Asahel W. Cooper 
1621 Canal Bank Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Philip S. Gidiere 
United Fruit Company Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


E. P. Lee 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
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John May 
Canal Bank Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Benjamin B. Taylor 
Louisiana National Bank Building 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


R. F. White 
Slattery Building 
Alexandria, Louisiana 


MAINE 
The Maine Bar Examiners 


Hiram Willard, Chairman 
Sanford, Maine 


Philip G. Clifford, Secretary-Treasurer 
95 Exchange Street 
Portland, Maine 


Bernard Archibald 
Masonic Building 
Houlton, Maine 

Oscar H. Dunbar 
Machias, Maine 

Edward F. Merrill 
Palmer Merrill Building 
Skowhegan, Maine 


MARYLAND 


Maryland State Board of Law 
Examiners 


Alexander Armstrong, Chairman 
1209 Calvert Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Jesse N. Bowen, Secretary 
Baltimore Trust Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 

F. W. C. Webb 
Salisbury, Maryland 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts— 
Board of Bar Examiners 


William Harold Hitchcock, Chairman 
601 Tremont Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 

George S. Taft, Secretary 
Slater Building 
Worcester, Massachusetts 

Charles H. Beckwith 
31 Elm Street 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

Walter Powers 
75 Federal Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 

James W. Sullivan 
23 Central Avenue 
Lynn, Massachusetts 








MICHIGAN 
State Board of Law Examiners 


G. Douglas Clapperton, Chairman 
Michigan Trust Building 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Fitch R. Williams, Secretary 
2930 Union Guardian Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


*Jay Mertz, Assistant Secretary 
Lansing, Michigan 


Clarence A. Lightner 
1603 Dime Savings Bank Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


Edmund C. Shields , 
501 American State Savings Bank Bldg. 
Lansing, Michigan 


Prentiss M. Brown 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


*Address all communications to Mr. Mertz 


MINNESOTA 


State Board of Law Examiners— 
Minnesota 


M. V. Seymour, President 
1116 Pioneer Building 
St. Paul, Minnescta 


Oscar G. Haugland, Secretary 
1123 Metropolitan Life Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Thomas McCabe 
Torrey Building 
Duluth, Minnesota 


Charles E. Houston 
Wheaton, Minnesota 


D. L. Morse 
Blue Earth, Minnesota 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi State Board of Law 
Examiners 


S. C. Broom, Chairman 
204 Pythian Building 
Jackson, Mississippi 


George R. Smith, Secretary 
Pass Christian, Mississippi 


T. A. Clark 
Iuka, Mississippi 
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MISSOURI 
State Board of Law Examiners 


Robert B. Caldwell, President 
McCune, Caldwell and Downing 
1100 Land Bank Building 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Ira H. Lohman, Secretary 
Central Trust Building 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


R. B. Oliver, Jr. 
Oliver and Oliver 
H. & H. Building 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


Wallace Fry 
Fry and Hollingsworth 
Mexico, Missouri 

Thomas F. McDonald 
Central National Bank Building 
St. Louis, Missouri 


MONTANA 


Montana State Board of Law 
Examiners* 


Judge George Y. Patten, Chairman 
Commercial National Bank Building 
Bozeman, Montana 


A. N. Whitlock 
Montana Building 
Missoula, Montana 


W. T. Pigott 
Bailey Block 
Helena, Montana 


H. L. DeKalb 
Lewistown, Montana 


Rudolph Nelstead 
Miles City, Montana 


*Listed according to seniority 


NEBRASKA 
Nebraska State Bar Commission 


Walter L. Anderson, Chairman and Sec’y 
404 Richards Block 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Joseph B. Fradenburg 
Omaha National Bank Building 
Omaha, Nebraska j 
John J. Ledwith 
Bankers Life Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Charles H. Kelsey 
Norfolk, Nebraska 
Harry L. Norval 
Seward, Nebraska 





NEVADA 


State Board of Bar Examiners 
State Bar of Nevada 


P. A. McCarran, Chairman 
16 East Second Street 
Reno, Nevada 


R. Z. Hawkins, Secretary 
United Nevada Bank Building 
Reno, Nevada 


Albert D. Ayres 
First National Bank Building 
Reno, Nevada 


Howard E. Brown 
Austin, Nevada 


M. A. Diskin 
First National Bank Building 
Reno, Nevada 


E. F. Lunsford 
Nevada State Life Building 
Reno, Nevada 


Clyde D. Souter 
Byington Building 
Reno, Nevada 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Board of Bar Examiners 


Fred C. Demond, Chairman and Secretary 
3 Capitol Street 
Concord, New Hampshire 


Alexander Murchie 
25 Capitol Street 
Concord, New Hampshire 


Louis E. Wyman 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


NEW JERSEY 
State Board of Bar Examiners 


M. T. Rosenberg, Chairman 
1 Exchange Place 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Rue Brearly, Secretary 
State House 
Trenton, New Jersey 


J. Henry Harrison 
810 Broad Street 
Newark, New Jersey 


F. W. Gnichtel 
Broad Street Bank Building 
Trenton, New Jersey 
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NEW MEXICO 


State of New Mexico— 
Board of Bar Examiners 


Carl A. Hatch, Chairman 
Clovis, New Mexico 


Herbert Gerhart, Secretary 
Clerk of the Supreme Court 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Joseph L. Dailey 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


M. W. Hamilton 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


NEW YORK 
State Board of Law Examiners 


John Kirkland Clark, President 
72 Wall Street 
New York City, New York 


Philip J. Wickser, Secretary 
6 Buffalo Insurance Building 
Buffalo, New York 


Rollin B. Sanford 
Broadway Arcade 
488 Broadway 
Albany, N. Y. 


L. M. Benjamin, Clerk 
State Board of Law Examiners 
Albany, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Supreme Court 


Hon. W. J. Adams 
Supreme Court 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Hon. Heriot Clarkson 
Supreme Court 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Hon. W. J. Brogden 
Supreme Court 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Hon. George W. Connor 
Supreme Court 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Hon. W. P. Stacy 
Supreme Court 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Frank Nash ' 
Clerk of the Supreme Cour 
Raleigh, North Carolina 





NORTH DAKOTA 


State of North Dakota— 
State Bar Board 


S. D. Adams, Chairman 
Lisbon, North Dakota 


J. H. Newton, Secretary-Treasurer 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


C. J. Murphy 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


C. L. Young 
City National Bank Building 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


OHIO 
Standing Committee on Examinations 


*Marcellus DeVaughn 
Union Trust Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Wm. J. Meyer 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


H. E. Garling 
Lima, Ohio 


Don J. Young 
Norwalk, Ohio 


Mrs. Susan Rebhan 
1702 Engineers Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Horace S. Kerr 
22 W. Gay 
Columbus, Ohio 


William G. Pickrel 
724 Kenilworth Avenue 
Dayton, Ohio 


Harry F. Bell 
Mansfield, Ohio 


G. Ray Craig 
204 East Main Street 
Norwalk, Ohio 


*Refer all communications to Mr. De- 
Vaughn, pending official appointment of 
Chairman 

OKLAHOMA 


Committee of Examiners for the 
State Bar of Oklahoma 


S. L. Wilhite, Chairman 
Anadarko, Oklahoma 

Harris L. Danner, Vice-Chairman 
Coleord Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

A. W. Rigsby, Secretary 
427 Commerce Exchange Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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A. G. C. Bierer, Jr. 
Bierer Building 
Guthrie, Oklahoma 


Felix C. Duvall 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 


Charles P. Gotwals 
801 Surety Building 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


W. J. Horton 
McAlester, Oklahoma 


Ray McNaughton 
Mining Exchange Building 
Miami, Oklahoma 


OREGON 
Oregon Board of Bar Examiners 


Roscoe C. Nelson, Chairman 
800 Pacific Building 
Portland, Oregon 


John H. Carson 
213 U. S. National Bank Building 
Salem, Oregon 


B. A. Green 
Corbett Building 
Portland, Oregon 


Hall S. Lusk 
613 Pacific Building 
Portland, Oregon 


Roy F. Shields 
727 Pittock Block 
Portland, Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


State Board of Law Examiners— 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


Charles H. English, Chairman 
1412 Erie Trust Building 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
George F. Baer Appel, Sec’y-Treas. 
1500 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Peinsylvania 
Miss Mathilda H. Remmert, Asst. Sec’y 
1500 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Hon. Roland S. Morris 
1617 Title Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
William R. Scott 
Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Frederick B. Gerber 
York, Pennsylvania 
Charles E. Berger 
Masonic Building 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania 








The Examiners 


Thomas Stephen Brown 
1101 Berger Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Morris Duane 
1617 Land Title Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Paul A. Kunkel 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Charles P. Maxwel!: 
Northampton National Bank Building 
Easton, Pennsylvania 


RHODE ISLAND 


State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations—Board of Bar Examiners 


James C. Collins, Chairman 
1030 Hospital Trust Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Chauncy E. Wheeler, Secretary 
2200 Industrial Trust Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Patrick P. Curran 
1138 Hospital Trust Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Fred B. Perkins 
111 Westminster Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 


John A. Tillinghast 
533 Industrial Trust Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


State Board of Law Examiners 


L. D. Lide, Chairman 
Marion, South Carolina 

F. William Cappelman 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Samuel T. Lanham 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Board of Bar Examiners 


Dean Marshall McKusick, Chairman 
University of South Dakota 
Vermiliion, South Dakcta 


Claude Schutter, Secretary 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


Jason E. Payne 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
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Ellison G. Smith 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


Edward W. Hope 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


TENNESSEE 


Board of Law Examiners of 
Tennessee 


A. B. Broadbent, President 
Clarksville, Tennessee 


R. A. Davis, Vice-President 
Athens, Tennessee 


R. I. Moore, Secretary-Treasurer 
Bank of Commerce Building 
Memphis, Tennessee 


TEXAS 


Board of Examiners for the State 
of Texas 


Judge B. H. Gardner, Chairman 
Palestine, Texas 


H. L. Clamp, Secretary 
Supreme Court of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


John H. Bickett, Jr. 
Alamo National Bank Building 
San Antonio, Texas 


Hon. J. L. Goggans 
1607 First National Bank Building 
Dallas, Texas 


J. H. Hart 
Littlefield Building 
Austin, Texas 


Hon. W. M. Sleeper 
Box 345 
Waco, Texas 


UTAH 
State Board of Bar Examiners 


S. D. Thurman, Chairman 
Irvine, Skeen & Thurman, Room 1401 
Walker Bank Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Frank Johnson 
Kearns Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Otto A. Weisley 
Continental Bank Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Roy D. Thatcher 
First National Bank Building 
Ogden, Utah 








Ernest T. Young, 
Logan, Utah 


Will L. Hoyt 
Nephi, Utah 


VERMONT 
Board of Bar Examiners* 


Mr. Edward H. Deavitt, Chairman and 
Secretary 
Montpelier, Vermont 


Robert E. Healy 
Bennington, Vermont 


Frederick G. Fleetwood 
Morrisville, Vermont 


Arthur L. Graves 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont 


Guy M. Page 
Burlington, Vermont 


Walter S. Fenton 
Rutland, Vermont 


*Listed according to seniority. 


VIRGINIA 
Virginia Board of Law Examiners 


John B. Minor, President 
Law Building 
Richmond, Virginia 
M. B. Watts, Secretary-Treasurer 
P. O. Box 868 
Richmond, Virginia 


Aubrey G. Weaver 
Front Royal, Virginia 


George H. Marshall 
Martinsville, Virginia 


James E. Heath 
Law Building 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Stuart B. Campbell 
Wytheville, Virginia 


WASHINGTON 


State Board of Law Examiners— 
State of Washington 


Dix H. Rowland, Chairman 
807 Puget Sound Bank Building 
Tacoma, Washington 


C. S. Reinhart, Secretary 
Olympia, Washington 


Thomas E. Grady 
516 Miller Building 
Yakima, Washington 
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A. R. Hilen 
1308-1316 Northern Life Tower 
Seattle, Washington 


WEST VIRGINIA 


State of West Virginia—Board of 
Law Examiners 


Robert S. Spilman, President 
Box 1406 
Charleston, West Virginia 


Wm. B. Mathews, Secretary 
Box 1406 
Charleston, West Virginia 


Joseph R. Curl 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


John O. Henson 
Martinsburg, West Virginia 


D. J. F. Strother 
Welch, West Virginia 


James W. Vandervort 
Third and Juliana 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 


WISCONSIN 


State of Wisconsin—Board of Bar 
Commissioners 


Ferris M. White, President 
River Falls, Wisconsin 


Arthur A. McLeod, Secretary 
Supreme Court 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Robert M. Rieser 
Bank of Wisconsin Building 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Edward J. Dempsey 
The American Bank Building 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


John O. Carbys 
403-4 Mitchell Building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Paul N. Grubb 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


WYOMING 


State Board of Law Examiners of 
Wyoming 
C. A. Zaring, President 
Basin, Wyoming 


Lloyd C. Sampson, Secretary 
300-301 Hynds Building 
Cheyenne, Wyoming’ 








R. H. Nichols 
306 Consolidated Royalty Building 
Casper, Wyoming 


N. R. Greenfield 
Rawlins, Wyoming 


Louis J. O’Marr 
5-7 Barr Block 
Sheridan, Wyoming 


ALASKA 


Alaska Board of Law Examiners 


Hon. John Rustgard, Attorney General, 


Chairman 
Juneau, Alaska 


Henry Boden, President 
Bar Association, First District 
Juneau, Alaska 


John H. Dunn, Deputy Clerk 
U. S. District Court 
First Division 
Juneau, Alaska 


Elmer Reed, Clerk 
U. S. District Court 
Second Division 
Nome, Alaska 


W. N. Cuddy, Clerk 


U. S. District Court 
Third Division 
Valdez, Alaska 


Robert W. Taylor, Clerk 
District Court 
Fourth Division 
Fairbanks, Alaska 


HAWAII 
Committee on Bar Examinations 


U. E. Wild, Chairman 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Hon. Harry R. Hewitt 
Attorney General’s Office 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Heaton L. Wrenn 
Bank of Hawaii Bldg. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Board of Law Examiners 


Edward E. Selph, Chairman 
414 National City Bank Building 
Manila, P. I. 


Hon. Guillermo B. Guevara 
133 Cuneta 
Manila, P. I. 


Hon. Fernando Jugo 
960 M. H. del Pilar 
Manila, P. I. 


Hon. Eulogio P. Revilla 
904 Georgia 
Manila, P. I. 


Justice Ignacio Villamor 
1030 Vergara 
Manila, P. I. 


Francisco Villamueva 
551 Legarda 
Manila, P. I. 


Jorge Vargas 
719 Kansas 
Manila, P. I. 


Hon. Francisco Ortigas 
120 Legarda 
Manila, P. I. 


PORTO RICO 
Board of Bar Examiners 


Hon. Adolph G. Wolf 
Supreme Court 
San Juan, Porto Rico 


Gabriel de la Haba 
Attorney at Law 
San Juan, Porto Rico 


Enrique Campos del Toro 
Attorney at Law 
San Juan, Porto Rico 


Oscar B. Frazer 
American Colonial Bank Building 
San Juan, Porto Rico 


Jacinto Texidor 
Associate Justice of Supreme Court 
San Juan, Porto Rico 











